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Uh, | come from George, lowa. State of lowa, George is a little community of 
about 1,200 people. The reason | don't have a middle name I was born ina 
corn field, Dad was lucky and he gave me a first name anyhow. (laughs). 
Alright next question. 

| see how this is going to go. (laughs). What made you what to join the 
military? 

Were, at the time, when I went into the navy, times were tough. | was ona 
farm, working with my dad. And uh, there was no other jobs. | couldn't even 
go to college, | wanted to go to Sufalister Business School, which is only 
about 40 miles from where we live. So one day and, | had a good friend he 
was, had been in the navy and had a restaurant. He was, umm ... what do 
you Call ... anyway, you know, all types of, sorry 'bout that... 

Tattoos? 

Tattoos, one end to the other, but he was a heck of a nice fella’, and he kept 
talk to me about the navy. And he'd been in a couple of times | guess, and 
he was a hell of a good fighter, in fact there was about five brothers and he 
could whip them all, and he was the smallest one. He kept talking to me 
about the navy. So, another friend of mine and | decided one day we'd go to 
Sue City, there was a recruiting station there, and see what this navy was all 
about. And we went through the whole thing with flying colors, everything 
but getting sworn in we had to go to Debois, lowa for that, was the capital. 
But they had a quarter so we couldn't get in at that time, and this was in 
December. By golly by the end of December we both get cards to be in Sue 
City on the second of January, board train and go to Debois to get sworn in. 
So, we had a couple of lady friends and they took us to Sue City ... when we 
got to the depot, my friend backed out. He said what's the matter with us, | 
don't want to go to no navy, what's the matter with you. | said I'm this far 
buster I'm going. And | got on the train, kissed me gals good bye and away 
we went. Well I'll tell ya, | got to Debois and | got sworn in. But those are the 
days they still had hammocks. This is my first experience with a hammock, 
a whole bin full of them, ya know? And you'd reach over to grab one 
hammock and their just like dominoes they'd disappear, down the road 
everybody. One guy did break his collar bone that night, first night. But it 
was different then, it was tough. Went to Great Lakes, Illinois, and it was uh, 
in January, | think the third, second or third, third | suppose. And this radio 
announcer, weatherman would announce, its a beautiful day in Chicago, as 
the wind off the Lake Michigan come right through our barracks you see, 
colder than a son of a bitch. Lots of snow, course | was use to the snow 
coming from the snow country but, not that cold stuff coming off that, uh 
river there . Umm... 
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How old were you when you enlisted? Hold on ... (talking in background) 
How old was | when I enlishted? 

Hold on one minute ... (talking about garbage truck in background) 

O he's gotta live that garbage man, that son of a gun (laughs) 

Clear? (“almost” off screen) 

(talking about garbage man) 

Clear Tammy? (“not yet”) 

(talking about the noises in the mic) 

(laughing) 
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What year did you enlist and how old were you? 

| enlisted on the 3" of January nineteen hundred and forty one. And lets 
seen | was... 

Can we do that again? | accidently spoke over you. 

What did you do that for? 

Cause, you were on the ball Lambert. 

January 3 1941 I enlisted. Lets see | was born in 21 so | must have been 19 
at the time. 

So, you went through basic training, or boot camp, up on the Great Lakes. 
Yep 

And, then were, what was your job in the navy after that? 

I went to Hospital core school in San Diego from the training station, and 
from there | went to Pearl Harbor. In June of 41. And that was probably the 
most beautiful place in the world. Gorgeous, flowers, and girls, and sailors 
you know they'd get drunk and they wouldn't throw them in the jug, they'd 
pick them up in the shore patrol wagon, and haul them back to base. Ah it 
was fantastic. Course that changed you know, in December 7“, after that it 
was get tough. We had, ooo man. | had a good friend he was on a 
battleship, and | also worked up at the medical supply depot, and | knew 
when these ships come in so we'd load them with medical supplies, and uh, 
he was on this battleship, so | met him on the dock and we went ashore and 
boy | tell ya, these sailors have been out for some time. And they were hell 
raisers there was ... they'd eat dirt and grass and drink and all that stuff, aw 
wild ... but it was fun, you bet. 
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What was your fondest memory of, um Oahu prior the war? 

My proudest memories like | told you, | thought it was the most beautiful 
place in the world. | come from a farm you know, in lowa, but the flowers 
and the people, and there was no fighting, there was no drugs, and like | say 
the sailors come in and get drunk well the shore patrol would pick them up 
there'd be no fights out in the streets or anything like that, it was really civil. 
Absolutely, and you bought a, | bought a suit of clothes, a shirt, pants, and 
sport coat, hung it up in the YMCA and we'd go in on liberty and i'd dress in 
that, they didn't know whether | was making 21 dollars a month or 2000 a 
month see, cause you was one of the people, of the crowd then, yep. And 
there was nice people, a lot of nurses came out, a lot of doctor, or teachers, 
school teachers, school teachers came out from the states. Met a few of 


them. 
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What was your normal day like, on, on base when you were, were working 
at the hospital working, what was your normal routine through a day? 

Well, revally in the morning of course breakfast and uh, eight o'clock if you 
had and eight o'clock shift you went on that, four hour shift, or eight hour 
depending on, um, my first experience there | worked in uh, surgical ward. 
Of the naval hospital of hospital point. And my first experience with a hypo, 
was a nurse Said to me, Lambert don't you think its time you gave a hypo? | 
said yep. So, you took the container and medication and you pump the air 
out and all that and my first experience was with a fellow that was colored, 
and their skin is like leather. And when I hit him the point went one way the 
plunger went the other way and they just flew all apart see. And the nurse 
said well I'm glad you got that one over with, now try that all over again will 
ya. And | thought that poor son of a gun he's gonna get hurt again. But 
that's what it took, | broke the ice even my first. The only thing | never did, | 
never did draw any blood on ‘em, take blood out of their veins. | had one 
doctor he was on me constantly, but he never got the job done, get me to 
do it. Always figured, wear him out first and then I'll come see. 
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So, when you first got to Pearl Harbor, what was your rank, and what was 
your job title? 

I was a seaman, 2™. | got $21 a month. After they took out your insurance 
and your cigarettes and your soap and your toothpaste and so forth, there 
wasn't much left. But, if you run out of money, you could always borrow $5 
for $7 payday, and that's the reason | was at the Navy Yard on Sunday 
morning, December the 7". We'd run out of money, three of us guys, and 
we'd come back to base to borrow money. We never got that job done 
because these planes with that big orange thing on the wing came over 
and, knew nothing about it. | think, as | recall, we had two blackout drills on 
Sunday nights, and | never understood why that was, either. That's as close 
as | knew about Japan. 
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Now, things were getting tight between the U.S. and Japan- 
Yes. 

Did you, were you aware of any of that? 

No. Nope, had no idea. 

So, on the day of the 6", describe what your day on December 6 was like, 
where were you, and what was the general mood around the island? 
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Was there any...did anyone expect an attack? 

| don't believe so. | really don't, because here's the thing, where was the 
officers at? They was at the club, no doubt, with booze in their hand and all 
that. | never did understand that high command that we had, where they 
were at, no, no, no. And them stories all out about King, you know, Admiral 
King and, let's see, who was the Navy...Short, wasn't it? Short...can't 
remember their names right now. But, everything was locked up, you know. 
You couldn't fire a gun at them or nothing like that. Everything was locked 


up. 
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Let's start with the 7. 


Fixing camera. 
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Just to go back a little bit, you were mentioning you didn't know what was 
going on with Kimmell and Short and where they were. What was your take 
on that, and the high command out there at Pearl Harbor? 

First of all, | didn't know who they were or what their jobs were. Secondly, 
what | know about them today, or that day or yesterday, is what they 
published in the magazines and newspapers and so forth. Now, you see, 
when Kimmell came in, Admiral Kimmell, or....Nimitz! That's it. | knew | was 
wrong. See, it takes a little longer, but then | find out. Nimitz, right, when 
he came in to command, it seemed like it was a different ball game. You 
knew what was going on, and | particularly, at that | time | shifted over to 
the medical supply depot, and, man, the things that | had to go through to 
be able to get the ships' listings that were coming in, and | always thought 
that Nimitz was pretty sharp on that. And, man, all the things they checked 
me out on, back home and so forth, what kind of an outlaw | was and so 
forth. The ships' movements just wasn't known by everybody, but I'd have 
them in my hand every morning when I went up to the Comandant's office 
there. So really, | can't tell you much about Short and Kimmell, other than 
what was published on them, let's put it that way. What | read, it was kind 
of a mixed emotion deal there, you know. 
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Now, you were reading a fair - it sounds like you were staying up to date 
with the magazines and publications that were coming out, do you 
remember seeing anything that was written up about what was the relations 
between Japan and the United States? 

| don't recall. 

Earlier, you mentioned a little thing about the high bowl procedure. Could 
you describe that procedure and describe what it was for? 

That was - it was an inoculation that you gave them for pain, bleeding, and 
it was very simple, it just came under skin, you might say. But this man's 


skin was just like leather, and when | had to hit him again, it worked easier, | 
suppose | was more relaxed than he was, | mean we were fighting each 
other. But, that's what it was for, and it was a certain mixture you had to 
make in the thing, a little plunger about yay big, about the size of my finger. 
That was an experience, something you learn, you know, like, | can 
remember when my, | don't know, my Model A Ford, | was mad at my dad, 
and | was gonna take that thing out at night. But! couldn't get it started, so 
the next day he said to me, 'so how's the car running?’ | said, 'there's 
something wrong with that son of a gun’, you know. Well, all Dad had to do, 
he knew how to adjust the choke, he took one swipe with the crank, and 
away she went. But | didn't know that, see, | was thick headed. 
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So let's jump forward. You told us about your day on December 6, you were 
on leave. Describe your day on December 7, how that started for you, what 
you Saw, and just walk us through. 

On December 7? 

December 7. 

Okay. As | told you, | was in the middle of the compound. The 
Naval hospital there, the hospital point. And they had gotten one Jap 
plane, with one pilot, that went into a lavatory that we had that was vacated 
because we were in the process of moving to lea heights for this new 
hospital. And this old pharmacist mate came to me and said, ‘what'd 
you do with that luger you took off of that Jap pilot?’ First of all, | wasn't 
even near the lavatory. Secondly, | didn't know what he was talking about. 

| didn't know what a luger was from a bale of hey, you know. | come from a 
farm. Anyway, he questioned me several times, what | did with that luger, 
and | knew nothing about it. Finally, he figured, well there's something 
wrong with this guy, he doesn't know any different, so that's when he put 
me to work when they're bringing in bodies to make some sort of 
identification on them. And I did that for, | suppose about 5, 6 
hours that day, and some more guys come in and did it. Many of 
them were completely covered with oil, you know, burning oil. 
Many were burnt rapidly. One fellow, later on, and he passed away 
about a year ago, he was up at Fountain Hills, and he said to me, he said, 
‘you know, | think you're the guy that took me off of the stretcher,’ and he 
was full of prunes, | didn't know him from a bale of hey. He needed some 
story of some type, you know, John Faltner, good old boy. But, many of 
them didn't where dog tags or anything, you know, that was part of 
the proper means of identification. Well, you know, they were shot 
up, burnt up, and they were just fishing them out, putting them on 
pickups or whatever and bringing them in. That was one of my 
jobs. Today I can't even watch them butcher a chicken and see 
blood, but there was blood all over the place. That didn't bother 
me. 


When did you, when were you first aware that you were under attack? 


LM I suppose later on in the day, on the 7". | really didn't know what the heck 
was going on. | knew nothing about Japan or this bombing that we were 
getting. | thought they were having games. They were games alright. Yep, 
no | didn't Like | say, | was a farm boy. I'd just come from the great state of 
lowa. | didn't know anything about this stuff. See, | went in in January, and 
this happened the following December, about 12 months later, 11 months, | 
suppose you'd say, because the 7" of December. Know a lot more about it 
today. 
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| When did you first see the Japanese planes? Could you paint us a scene? 

LM Oh, 1 Suppose about, mmmmmmmm, about 8:30, right after the first wave 
came in. That's when we saw the planes and they had the big orange 
identification on them. Didn't know what that was all about, either. We 
didn't know that was their symbol. We wasn't too smart. Not like today. We 
think we know it all, but hey, we're far from it. 
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| How did you, how did you first, how did you react to what was going on 
around you during the attack? 

LM Didn't bother me a bit. | had not idea what was going on, actually. This is 
my best way to explain it, just dumbfounded. What this is all about, 
anyhow. What did | know about the Japanese? What did | know that they 
had it in for us and all that. | didn't know. Nor did many, many, many 
others. | think we had a complement about that time, maybe around 250, 
300 - | can't recall that, all grades. 


| What were you doing during the attack? 


That's this thats going on? No sense of danger They'd holler at me, say 
OOO 


| Were you ever afraid for your life that day? 

LM No. No, no, no, no, no. The Good Lord was taking care of me. And He must 
have been. 

Were you able to see Battleship Row, or - 


| Can you describe to us what you saw from your vantage point? 
LM 
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| Now, the plane that hit the hospital, could you tell us, paint us the scene of 
where you were, what you heard, and how that happened? 

LM Well, this was the lavatory. The lavatory was this separate building from the 
hospital. Aww, cripe, | suppose | was couple a hundred feet from the old 
lavatory, and, just guessing today, it was probably that far from the hospital 
proper. | think, | mean, you're questioning me now, my memory's a little 
short, at least on that end of the table. 


End of tape 


